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HENRY ANDREWS BUMSTEAD 

Professor Bumstead, of Yale Uni- 
versity, whose admirable address on 
the History of Physics is printed in 
the present issue of the Monthly, 
died suddenly on the night of Decem- 
ber 31, at the age of fifty years. He 
had been in attendance on the meet- 
ings of the Physical Society at Chi- 
cago, of which he was a past presi- 
dent, and active in numerous con- 
ferences and committee meetings 
held during convocation week. The 
writer of this note was in conference 
with him concerning the organization 
of the Science Service, endowed by 
Mr. Scripps, until midnight on 
Thursday and again through Friday 
afternoon. His clear judgment and 
wise council were in constant evi- 
dence, and he appeared to be in the 
best of health. On Friday evening 
he took the train for Washington; 
on the following morning he was 
found dead in his berth. 

Bumstead was the chairman of the 
National Research Council for the 
present year, succeeding Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, who now assumes 
the presidency of Yale University, 
where Bumstead was professor of 
physics and director of the Sloane 
Physical Laboratory. He remarked 
at Chicago that he was ready to de- 
vote this year to the odd jobs of sci- 
ence, but that he planned at the end 
of it to return to the research work 
interrupted by the war. This work 
was concerned with radioactivity and 
the Rontgen rays. He was especial- 
ly interested in photoelectric effects, 
delta rays and the theory of electrons. 

In Nature for February 5 will be 
found an appreciation by Sir J. J. 
Thomson, with whom Bumstead 
worked at Cambridge and with whom, 
as president of the Royal Society, he 
was associated during the war period. 
Professor R. A. Millikan, with whom 
Bumstead had been closely associated 
both as a physicist and in the con- 



duct of the National Research Coun- 
cil, writes in an article printed in the 
issue of Science for January 25 : 

"When in 1917 the important and 
difficult post of scientific attache in 
London was created, Bumstead was 
the only man considered, for no sci- 
entist in this country had his tact, his 
judgment, his knowledge of England, 
and his ability to assist in bringing 
about what was then, and what is 
now, the most important need of the 
modern world, namely, the co- 
operation and mutual understanding 
of the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Bumstead's suc- 
cess in London was extraordinary. 
The British liked and trusted him. 
Admiral Sims and our own War De- 
partment placed large responsibilities 
upon him, and his office became the 
center of a very active and very im- 
portant service. Young American 
officers who went abroad on scientific 
missions found him the center of 
their contacts and the prime source 
of their usefulness. They all be- 
came his devoted admirers. Not one 
or two but a dozen or more of both 
British and American officers who 
came to Washington during the war 
told me that they owed their suc- 
cess in their work in England and 
the continent primarily to Bumstead, 
and counted it the most valuable part 
of their experience that they had had 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with him. One of these officers de- 
scribed him as the most influential 
American in England." 

"He had a brilliant analytical mind, 
profound scholarship, exceptional 
critical capacity, excellent judgment, 
an extraordinary winsome personal- 
ity, the finest culture, and a great 
heart. His personal scientific con- 
tributions were important, though 
they had been much interfered with 
by his none too rugged health. His 
effect upon American physics, how- 
ever, was not limited to his own sci- 
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entific papers, but he exerted a pow- 
erful influence upon his pupils and 
upon his fellow physicists. It is not 
merely American science, however, 
which can ill afford to lose him 
twenty years before his time. Ameri- 
can life in all its aspects is sadly in 
need of men of Bumstead's type. The 
cause of sanity, of culture, of Anglo- 
Saxon solidarity, of scholarship, of 
science, of world civilization, all suf- 
fer irreparably through his death." 

AWARD OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 

TO PROFESSOR AUGUST 

KROGH 

In Stockholm on last December 
10, Dr. August Krogh, professor of 
zoophysiology in Copenhagen Uni- 
versity, received the Nobel Prize in 
Medicine for the year 1920. The ad- 
dress of presentation was made by 
Professor J. E. Johansson of the 
Karolinska Institute of Stockholm. 
The award was given Dr. Krogh in 
recognition of his studies on the 
"capillariomotor mechanism." Until 
recently the conception of capillary 
function generally held in medical 
science has been that the num- 
ber of open capillaries in any - tis- 
sue depends upon the blood pres- 
sure in the small arteries which 
connect with these capillaries. As 
the blood pressure increases, for 
example, due to physical exercise, 
more and more capillaries open up 
to receive blood supply and thus ac- 
commodate the increased circulation. 

Dr. Krogh who, during the past 
few years has made noteworthy re- 
searches in the general field of the 
physiology of respiration, clearly 
saw that if the capillaries act in this 
way, opening only in response to the 
stimulus of blood pressure and in 
number according to the height of the 
blood pressure, then the different 
capillaries of any tissue must vary 
in their susceptibility to this stimulus. 
Consequently if the animal organism 
is resting or fairly quiet, the blood 
supply would tend to flow in certain 



fixed capillary channels, viz, those 
which have the slightest resistance, 
hence some of the body cells adjoin- 
ing capillary walls would be well 
supplied with oxygen while others 
would be in constant danger of suf- 
fering from oxygen want. When 
studying the matter experimentally in 
living tissues, he observed that no 
one capillary or group of capillaries 
functioned continuously. The capil- 
laries are constantly changing in cali- 
ber. After one opens and receives 
blood supply it tends to close, while 
others in neighboring parts of the 
tissue open and provide new chan- 
nels for circulation. There is thus a 
rotation or sequence of functioning 
so that all the capillaries receive in 
time their supply of fresh oxygenated 
blood. Further experimentation by 
Dr. Krogh has shown conclusively 
that the dilatation of the capillaries 
is not primarily dependent upon the 
blood pressure. Direct mechanical, 
thermal or chemical stimulation may 
produce dilatation of both capillaries 
and arteries and when the stimulus is 
sufficiently strong, the effect spreads 
to an area greater than that stimu- 
lated. The experiments indicate that 
the natural condition of capillaries in 
healthy tissue is that of tonic con- 
traction due to local reflex action in 
the capillary walls and that the blood 
carries some substance as yet un- 
known which acts as a stimulus to 
this contraction, hence when the capil- 
lary receives blood, it begins to con- 
tract and after the stimulating sub- 
stance is exhausted, it dilates to re- 
ceive a fresh supply. The identity 
of the substance responsible for the 
tonic action of the blood has not been 
proved, but Dr. Krogh has shown it 
cannot well be oxygen. 

Many research workers throughout 
the preceding years have noted what 
to them seemed curious phenomena 
in connection with the dilatation and 
contraction of capillaries and have 
recorded these facts. This work of 
Dr. Krogh is outstanding in that he 



